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fore. There are two sisters now in the Court that are very
far in love with him, as they have been long; my Lady
Sheffield and Frances Howard; they of like striving who shall
love him are at great war together, and the Queen thinketh
not well of them, and not the better of him; by this means
there are spies over him."
But by May, 1573 the affair was already an old story, as the
phrase "as they have been long" shows; it was in this same
month, according to Douglass's claim, that he married her, and
six months later that she conceived the child whom he at once
acknowledged and caused to be christened Robert on his birth in
August, 1574. It was only afterwards that the details began to
be filled in, largely by a connection of the Sheffields called Gervase
Holies, who was the ward of one of Sheffield's nephews; and
though some of the story is pretty obviously false, even its false-
hoods are part of the truth of the age and Leicester's reputation
in it.
According to Holies (repeating family tradition) Lord Sheffield
and his bride had lived together some years in content when
Elizabeth in a progress northward spent some days with the Earl of
Rutland at Belvoir Castle, accompanied by Robert. "Thither the
principal persons of Lincolnshire repaired to see their Queen and
do their duty. And among others the Lord Sheffield and the fair
young lady of his who shone like a star in the court, both in
respect of her beauty and the richness of^her apparel. Leicester
(who was Cauda Salax) seeing her, and being much taken with her
perfection^ paid court to her and used all the art (in which he
was master enough) to debauch her." But Sheffield, it appears,
"was a gentleman of spirit," not at all the sort to condone the
dishonour if he found out about it; and to reassure his frightened
wife that he never would find out, Leicester wrote her "that he
has not been unmindful in removing that obstacle which hindered
the full fruit of their contentments; that he had endeavoured by *
one expedient already, which had failed, but he would lay another
which he doubted not would hit more sure."
This letter Douglass accidentally dropped from her pocket:
missing it, she frantically examined all her women (including the
gentlewoman from whom Gervase Holies later claimed to have
had the story) "at first with entreaties, then with severities and
cruelties," but as they knew nothing, she turned in dread to